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The One Hundred and Fifty-third Regiment 


The story of the 153rd Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers 
Infantry, during the Civil War is of interest and importance 
to the people of Northampton County for several reasons. ‘This 
regiment had the distinction of being the only one composed 
entirely of Northampton County men. While other infantry 
companies were recruited in the county from time to time during 
the war, they were combined into regiments with companies from 
neighboring counties. More important, the 153rd resulted from 
an impressive and enthusiastic response to a call for volunteers 
at a time when the Federal government in its desperate need for 
soldiers was resorting to the first draft. Although the men signed 
up for only nine months, they were in service long enough to 
play a dramatic role in the battle of Chancellorsville. Even more 
to their credit, they willingly prolonged their terms of enlistment 
to defend their own state at Gettysburg. When these men re- 
turned to their homes, the ebb tide of the Confederacy had set in. 

An account of the 153rd Regiment gains significance if it is 
brought into the broader context of national history. Frequently 
the writing of local history stresses the antiquarian approach and 
has little reference to larger issues. In its proper perspective it 
can further an understanding of general trends by offering specific 
illustrations. On the other hand, a knowledge of our country’s 
historical development affords a clearer appreciation of the im- 
portance of local affairs. Thus the role played by the 153rd Regi- 
ment during the Civil War can be better appreciated if it is 
studied in relation to other developments of the war. 

At the beginning of the war the government and the people 
had little realization of the magnitude of the task involved in 
preventing the break-up of the Union. Much time was lost in 
formulating policies and adopting reasonably efficient methods. 
A case in point was the effort to raise an army. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in April, 1861, the doris 
army numbered about 16,000 men and officers. In July Congress 
voted to increase it to 42,000, but it never reached its authorized 
strength. The war, as it turned out, was fought largely by volun- 
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teers, whose ranks were maintained more and more toward the 
end by draftees. ‘The difficulties encountered by the North in 
raising and maintaining a large enough force to defeat the South 
grew out of its failure to establish realistic policies in recruiting 
volunteers. At the beginning of the war not enough men were 
called to the colors, nor were their terms of enlistment made 
sufficiently long. Since recruitment policies proved ineffective in 
maintaining the ranks at full strength, the government, after 
much hesitation and many half-hearted attempts, finally devised 
a fairly workable draft. As a result of this ineptitude the army 
was composed of men who had varying terms of enlistment: three 
months, nine months, one year, three years, or for the duration 
of hostilities. At any one time it was virtually impossible to give 
an accurate estimate of the number of men enrolled in the army, 
Furthermore, the total enrollment on paper never corresponded 
in any reasonable degree to the number of troops available for 
action. 

Beginning in the spring of 1862 the North suffered a long 
series of severe military reverses, particularly in the east. The 
brilliant victories of Generals Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jack- 
son made the situation desperate for Union forces. Lee’s first 
invasion of the North was finally turned back after the bloody 
and drawn battle of Antietam in September. 


Disease, desertions, and casualties created an urgent need for 
more men. Since ordinary methods of recruitment had failed, 
as a stop-gap arrangement President Lincoln persuaded Congress 
to authorize him to call for 300,000 volunteers to serve for only 
nine months. This number would be in addition to those who 
might enlist for either a year or three years. There was enough 
ambiguity in the wording of the law so that the President felt 
empowered to order the state governors to draft mer for nine 
months should an insufficient number volunteer for that term 
of service. To induce enlistments bounties were paid to recruits 
in amounts determined by the length of service. Those who vol- 
unteered for one year to fill up depleted regiments were given 
$50; three year enlistees were granted $100; and nine months 
volunteers were entitled to a bounty of $25. Presumably a nine 
months soldier would receive no bounty should he be drafted. 
To fill the ranks the Federal government thus resorted to two 
devices, force on the one hand and cajolery on the other. 

The results of these measures were not entirely satisfactory. 
Whereas it had been hoped to raise over 600,000 more troops, 
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only 509,053 men were brought into the army by the fall of 1862, 
Attracted by the greater bounty, the bulk were three-year volun- 
teers. Of the rest 18,884 were nine months volunteers and 65,305 
were draftees, of whom 32,215 came from Pennsylvania. 


The inefficiency of the Federal government in mobilizing its 
manpower for military purposes was duplicated in its efforts to 
convert its industrial resources for the use of the military. 
Officials in charge of equipping the armed forces proved to be 
both slow and short-sighted, as may be seen in the arms procure- 
ment program. 

By 1861 the principle of the breechloading rifle had been 
well established, and its efficiency was clearly recognized.1 Even 
good repeating rifles were being manufactured by private enter- 
prise by this time. In spite of these revolutionary improvements, 
most of the Northern troops were armed with nothing better 
than the best types of muzzleloading rifles, the American Spring- 
fields and the British Enfields. Furthermore, months passed be- 
fore these weapons reached the front lines in any quantity. Even 
as late as the fall of 1862 the rifles issued to the 153rd Regiment 
were of inferior quality. 

The reluctance of army authorities to adopt breechloading 
rifles would be understandable if the government had had in its 
arsenals sufficient quantities of Springfields or Enfields, instead 
of thousands of antiquated smooth-bore muskets. New rifles had 
to be obtained by the hundreds of thousands, but instead of 
asking American manufacturers to turn out the new breech- 
loaders, army authorities ordered the time-tested but outmoded 
Springfields. In the interval while factories were being converted 
and the rifles produced the officials made desperate efforts to 
secure arms wherever they could be found. They sent agents 
abroad to scour frantically through European arsenals. It so 
happened that plenty of old rifles of various types were avail- 
able. Prussia had recently adopted the famous needle rifle as 
standard equipment for her army and consequently forced her 
neighbors to seek more modern arms. European nations were 
only too happy to dump their relics on the Federal government. 
Millions were spent for rifles of dubious quality, to say the least; 
the poorest came from Austria and Belgium,? with little to choose 
between them. The soldiers referred to the Belgian guns as 
“pumpkin slingers” and because their barrels were so crooked 
declared them to be good for shooting around hills. General 
Grant had a low opinion of the heavy, clumsy, slow-firing Aus- 
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trian models. He asserted that a soldier in firing one would 
clamp it tightly to his shoulder, close his eyes, press the trigger, 
and wait for the shock. 

Responsibility for this situation obviously belongs to the army 
authorities and in particular to the officer in charge of ord- 
nance, General James W. Ripley. The objections raised against 
the adoption of the modern rifle were questionable and even 
downright silly. The difficulty of supplying the new guns with 
ammunition loomed large in the minds of these conservative 
critics. They disliked what to them were the delicacy and in- 
tricacy of these weapons. They worried that the spiral feed 
spring in the Henry and Spencer repeating rifles might break and 
render the guns useless. (Of course they ignored the similar pos- 
sibility that the soldier with a muzzIeloader might lose the ram- 
rod and thus become virtually weaponless.) They emphasized the 
danger of explosion of the magazines in repeating rifles, an event 
which experience showed was not very likely to occur. They also 
objected to the cost of the weapons, forgetting that wars cannot 
be won by penny-pinching. They were fearful too of the wanton 
waste of ammunition due to rapid firing, and thus they confused 
rapidity of fire with poor aiming. 

The presumption by the army that slow-firing muzzzleloaders 
assured more efficient use of ammunition was disproven after an 
examination of 27,574 muskets collected from the field at Gettys- 
burg. Of this number 24,000 were loaded, 12,000 contained two 
charges each, and 6,000 were charged with from three to ten 
loads each. One musket had twenty-three loads. Many of the 
guns were improperly loaded, as in certain cases where the 
powder was placed in the muzzle after the bullet had been ram- 
med in. Wiser and more enlightened counsels among those in 
charge of ordnance finally prevailed, and after September, 1863, 
conditions improved under the leadership of General George D. 
Ramsay, new chief of ordnance. By April, 1865, about 100,000 
men were equipped with breechloaders, most of them repeaters. 
Unfortunately this recognition of the army’s need for better 
rifles came too late to prevent an unnecessary loss of life among 
soldiers who were improperly armed earlier in the war. 

The blunders of the Federal government were matched by 
those of the Confederacy, which proved fatal in view of the 
slender resources of the South. Military planners on both sides 
failed to appreciate how the technological advances of the in- 
dustrial revolution had changed the nature of warfare. The 
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country was nearing the end of the horse and buggy age. The 
day of rail transportation and steam navigation had arrived}; 
telegraphy had introduced a modern system of rapid communica- 
tions; and industry had intreduced the techniques of mass pro- 
duction. 

Yet battles were fought in the same old way. After agonizing 
marches of twenty to thirty miles troops were rushed into the 
fray. Moving in mass formation, with bayonets fixed and battle 
flags flying, and exhorted by mounted officers pointing their 
swords toward the enemy, the mfantry charged ahead blindly 
through clouds of white smoke. A glorious spectacle, a mag- 
nificant pageant, but the slaughter was sickening. As the casualty 
lists grew longer and the war dragged out from weary months 
into endless years, the nature of the conflict changed. Imper- 
ceptibly the patterns of 18th century warfare typical of earlier 
fighting in the Civil War gave way to more modern methods. 
Generals grew to understand the military importance of rail- 
roads. They learned, although imperfectly, that massed frontal 
attacks no longer broke down enemy resistance without a threat 
from another quarter. The rifle of ’61, which had replaced the 
smooth-bore musket, and the development of the modern trench 
forced them to modify their tactics. Although crude in com- 
parison with later models, this weapon had increased the fire 
power of defending troops almost fivefold. An attack against 
riflemen stationed behind logs, stone walls or trenches became 
wholesale murder. Yet generals persisted until the very end of 
the war in reverting to antiquated methods of fighting. Conse- 
quently the Civil war attained the distinction of being the blood- 
iest war in our history. Against this somber background the story 
of the 153rd Regiment is told. 


During the summer of 1862 the people of Northampton 
County realized that the North was losing the war. The succes- 
sion of severe defeats suffered by Federal armies, together with 
Lincoln’s appeal for more men, made them aware of the need 
for greater effort to save the Union. Meetings were held in 
towns, villages, and at county crossroads, where the “drumbeat 
brought together the old and young from schoolhouses, work- 
shops, farms, stores, and offices” to hear patriotic addresses by 
distinguished speakers from home and abroad. On July 28 a 
group of people representative of Northampton County met at 
Nazareth and passed resolutions supporting the government, the 
war effort, and the call for more men. Provision was made for 
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a colfection of moriey to pay additional bounties and to support 
the families of those who should enter the service. “The response 
to this appeal was favorable, and enlistments began at once. 
In Nazareth Borough, where the quota was thirty-four men, al- 
most immediately fifty enlisted, and the final enrollment was 102. 
These men organized into a company at the headquarters of the 
Vigilant Fire Company located on North Main Street. In other 
places enlistments were likewise gratifying and came largely 
from men who had been drilling and meeting in private groups 
for a long time. Their reaction to the President’s call was illus- 
trated by the phrase, “In lieu of a draft,” which later was printed 
on their knapsacks. As a practical consideration there was also 
the matter of the $25 bounty from the Federal government and 
even larger ones from the county and townships. Private Francis 
Stofflet of Company D mentioned that he received a bounty of 
$50 from the county and $76.48 from his township. ‘These in- 
ducements plus appeals to patriotism brought such a response 
that Northampton County more than tripled its quota, which 
it was learned later was 300. Enough men enlisted for nine 
months so that a full regiment of almost a thousand men could 
be formed. 

The first meeting to organize the various companies into a 
regiment took place in Easton on September 22, 1862. The for- 
mation of ten companies, each composed of approximately 100 
men, was completed in several days, and on September 25 the 
men entrained for Harrisburg. Who were these men? ‘The aver- 
age age apparently was around twenty-six years, although they 
ranged from fourteen to forty-five years. They seem to have 
come from all walks of life. Short biographical sketches of sev- 
eral officers of the regiment (to be found in the Appendix) show 
how a cross section of the people of Northampton County was 
represented. 


At Camp Curtin, located near Harrisburg, the regiment was 
mustered into the service of the Federal government on October 
7 and was issued equipment, which unfortunately included the 
notorious Austrian rifle. Following this event members of the 
regiment settled down to a long and dull period of orientation 
to army life at a succession of camps near Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, and various towns in northern Virginia. The sum- 
mer campaigns were over, and ordinarily the infantry could ex- 
pect little fighting in the late fall and winter months, when the 
roads often became impassable. The big exception that year in 
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Virgimla was the battle of Fredericksburg on December 13, a 
one-sided victory for General Lee’s Contederates. The 153rd 
Regiment joined the main forces of the Federal army in Virginia 
several days after the battle. A few weeks later it was assigned. 
to relatively comfortable winter quarters at Brook’s Station, near 
Fredericksburg, where it remained for about four months. 

Meanwhile the regiment was formally incorporated into the 
Army of the Potomac, which was commanded successively during 
its ten months period of service by Generals McClellan, Burn- 
side, Hooker, and Meade. It became attached to the Eleventh 
Corps under the command of General Sigel and later of General 
O. O. Howard; to the First Division commanded by General 
Devens; and to the First Brigade under General Leopold Von 
Gilsa. The organizational pattern of the army provided for corps 
of varying strength but usually of around 10,000 men in the 
ranks; divisions had about 4,000 to 5,000 men, and brigades ap- 
proximately 1,500 men. Although the paper strength of regi- 
ments was estimated at 1,000, actually few of them had more 
than half of that number. The Federal government in recruiting 
for its armies seemed to follow the path of least resistance. It 
allowed too often the formation of new regiments composed of 
green troops rather than insisting upon a policy of sending re- 
placements to depleted ones. ‘The Confederate government pur- 
sued the opposite course of action and maintained more effect- 
ively the strength of its veteran regiments. Units in the Southern 
army were usually twice the size of their opposites in the North- 
ern army. Differences in strength of the two armies lay in the 
fact that the South could not raise or maintain as many units. 
The 153rd Regiment of nearly 1,000 men was way above the 
average in size so that its incorporation into the Army of the 
Potomac was an occasion of some importance. 


Camp life at best is a boring experience, and for the men 
of the 153rd it proved no exception. Although safe from the 
enemy’s bullets, they were subject to other hazards, some of 
which were perhaps no less dangerous. Homesickness, crowded 
quarters, poor sanitary arrangements, an unwholesome diet, and 
undue exposure increased the susceptibility of the men to disease. 
Days would go by without anything out of the ordinary happen- 
ing to divert their thoughts from the comforts of home. In those 
days the army did not provide organized recreational facilities, 
so the men had to shift for themselves. At times they were not 
even kept busy with military duties. As far as can be determined, 
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the regiment received little military training before it went into 
action. No mention was made in the accounts of target practice. 
Regimental and company drills were constantly interrupted by 
bad weather, the poor condition of the parade grounds, or other 
unforseen difficulties. Stryker A. Wallace of Company G stated 
in his diary that the companies were out drilling for the first 
time in two months. With so much free time on their hands 
it is little wonder that the morale of the men often sagged badly. 

The main concern of the soldier was his food. While in camp 
he usually did not have to worry about the quantity, for army 
rations were generous enough, but the quality, preparation, and 
monotony of his diet bothered him. His basic ration per day 
consisted of one pound of biscuit (otherwise known as hardtack, 
pilot bread, or crackers), or twenty-two ounces of bread or flour, 
one and one-quarter pounds of fresh or salted beef, or three- 
quarters of a pound of bacon. In addition the men were issued 
beans, rice or hominy, coffee, sugar, vinegar, salt, candles, and 
soap. In the field they were fortunate to get full rations. Often 
it was a case of half rations or no rations, foraging in the country- 
side at the expense of civilians, or hunger. 


There were complaints in the regimental records about the 
uninteresting and unbalanced diet. One account told how the 
men finally ate hardtack and salt pork, which had been previ- 
ously thrown away, “with a gusto.” One writer asserted that the 
regiment at one time lived principally on fried crackers well 
sprinkled with sugar. He commented that this fare was not bad 
if properly prepared. When the regiment was moved quickly 
from one location to another, its service of supply seemed to 
break down. Such was the case in December when even table 
salt and crackers became scarce. Colonel Glanz had to beg for 
beef from another regiment. A correspondent of the Easton 
Argus wrote of a great improvement in rations by April: “We 
now get plenty of good rations; we draw fresh bread, or ‘soft 
tack’ as it is here called, about four days out of the seven, be- 
sides lots of fresh beef, mess pork, beans, rice, coffee and sugar 
of course, potatoes, beets, molasses, dried peas, vinegar, etc., etc., 
besides we occasionally get our ration of whiskey, which latter, 
it is almost needless for me to state, comes very acceptable to 
the ‘boys’ in general.’® In respect to this last article one diarist 
sourly complained of the conduct of the commissioned officers 
who confiscated a bulk of the whiskey designated for the men 
and with it had a “roaring good time” to the neglect of their 
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duties. Individuals in the 153rd varied their diet by purchasing 
fresh oysters, when available, sweets, and fruits from sutlers.® 

Medical care in the 153rd could perhaps be described as no 
better than average for an army in which it was frequently char- 
acterized as haphazard or on a makeshift basis. Ignorance and 
lack of discipline, as well as poor facilities, explain the deplor- 
able conditions. Some officers failed utterly in enforcing or even 
understanding the sanitary regulations, which were based on an 
elementary knowledge of modern medicine. Poor diet, daily ex- 
posure, crowded quarters, and unhygienic practices in the camps 
caused sickness and the easy spread of epidemics. Camp hospitals 
and medical service frequently failed to provide for the needs 
of the sick. Battle casualties also received inadequate care.. In 
times of extreme emergency they sometimes had to be placed in 
barns not sufficiently cleaned of refuse with a resultant high 
mortality rate. ‘The United States Sanitary Commission, a pri- 
vately supported charitable organization, did much to alleviate 
suffering and to improve sanitary conditions, but it failed to 
receive the cooperation of the government and thus was limited 
in its effectiveness. Figures show that out of 359,528 deaths in 
the Union army, nearly 250,000 were from disease. As for the 
153rd Regiment, no figures are available of those who succumbed 
to disease. It is known that some men became ill from typhoid, 
a striking commentary on the lack of proper sanitation. There 
is also evidence of negligence in applying known preventive 
measures, for it was not until March of 1863 that the men of the 
153rd were finally vaccinated, presumably for smallpox. 


Until the regiment settled into its winter quarters at Brook’s 
Station it often suffered from the weather. At one time a severe 
storm of wind, rain, and hail practically washed out the whole 
camp. The only shelters available after the tents had been blown 
down were rubber blankets. Constant changes of location over 
roads that became virtual quagmires caused great hardship. 
Private Francis Stofflet described the varied incidents and trials 
of army life at Brook’s Station. “The duties and performances 
shifted from eating, sleeping, doing guard and picket duty, drill 
and dress parade, inspections by eminent officers,’ and seeing 
that your tent was proof against inclement weather, to the happy 
enjoyments of visiting among each other, playing cards, singing 
songs, relating stories and writing love-letters. Each and all aided 
the soldier to keep from brooding over his hardships and over 
affairs at home. Many of the boys are actually in their element 
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here. {t is true there is some fascination in army life. The tattoo, 
the reveille, the drum, the fife, the martial airs of the band, the 
reverberating sound of musket and cannon, all inspire one with 
profound animation and patriotism.”* 

On the whole it was a pretty humdrum existence. To break 
their boredom the men sought amusement in various ways, such 
as celebrating Christmas and New Year’s. They also welcomed 
the music of a first-rate regimental band under the leadership of 
Eugene Walters of Nazareth and the fine singing of the New 
York 4Ist Regiment, the membership of which was German. 
Debates were held on the subject of “Can a man gain more in- 
formation by traveling than reading, or not?” or “Should females 
be educated equal to males?” or “Which is the more beneficial 
to man, a vehicle on land, or a craft on water?” For the more 
spiritually minded the chaplain held prayer meetings and strove 
to keep alive an interest in religion by conducting Sunday ser- 
vices whenever possible. He carried on his duties under trying 
conditions. No building was at his disposal for worship, and his 
plans for services were subject to the whims of the weather and 
the military. More discouraging, he had to contend with an 
attitude of indifference even among those who were brought 
up as good Christians. Under such trying conditions it is not 
surprising to learn from his diary that the chaplain was some- 
times disgruntled with his lot in the army. 

With the coming of spring a wave of anticipation swept 
through the ranks. It was time for the armies of the North and 
South to be on the move. Although they dreaded the impending 
clash of arms, anything was better to the men of the 153rd and 
their comrades than to remain cooped up in a huge army en- 
campment. Following the disaster at Fredericksburg and the dis- 
missal of General Burnside, the Army of the Potomac under 
the vigorous leadership of “Fighting” Joe Hooker had been re- 
organized, re-equipped, and reinforced into an effective military 
machine. Hooker showed unusual concern for the creature com- 
forts of his men. He issued orders which secured for them a 
more wholesome and better prepared diet, more healthful living 
conditions, and improved medical care. As a consequence, the 
physical well-being and morale of the troops took a sharp turn 
upward. Flushed with enthusiasm for the task ahead, General 
Hooker was confident, and so were his men, that he could re- 
deem the past failures of his army by capturing Richmond. 
First he would have to crush Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia, 
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which up to then had been unilormly successful in blocking 
Northern offensives in Virginia. Hooker with 105,000 men got 
a good start in his offensive. The plan of campaign \ as well 
conceived; it only remained to be seen how he would execute it. 
Although at the time of his appointment Hooker had been the 
best man available, Lincoln had but moderate faith in his judg- 
ment. Perhaps Hooker’s confidence in himself was justified and 
Lincoln’s doubts unwarranted. Both men would soon know the 
answer. 

When the campaign started the Union and Confederate 
armies faced each other on opposite sides of the Rappahannock 
River at Fredericksburg. Rather than attempting to cross and 
attack the Southern positions directly, Hooker decided to divide 
his forces and march the larger portion of his army up the river 
to United States and Kelly’s Fords, ten and twenty-five miles re- 
spectively above Fredericksburg. There they would cross the 
river, march down the other side, and attack the Confederates 
on their western flank. In the meantime General Sedgwick with 
a force of 25,000 to 30,000 men was left facing Fredericksburg 
to divert attention from the flanking movement and later to 
join in the battle from the east. The plan was a sound one, 
and Hooker had a numerical advantage over Lee of approxi- 
mately two to one. The strategy, however, involved certain grave 
risks. It was dangerous for Hooker to divide his forces in face 
of the redoubtable Army of Northern Virginia. In addition, 
after crossing the river he had to move through a densely wooded 
and sparsely settled area known as the Wilderness, where he 
could screen his movements but likewise would expose himself 
to the dangers of an ambuscade. The success of his campaign 
would depend upon the rapidity of his movements and his ability 
to get his army out of the Wilderness into open country before 
Lee could attack. 

This campaign which was named after the tiny crossroads 
settlement of Chancellorsville hidden in the Wilderness, opened 
in the last days of April. The men of the 153rd Regiment 
within a short time after receiving their orders wheeled into 
formation to join the endless columns of men heading for Kelly's 
Ford. They left the camp near Brook’s Station on April 27 and 
began a grueling two-day march of thirty-five to forty miles. 
Thoroughly exhausted, they entered the Wilderness and on May 
1 were stationed on the Orange Turnpike about a mile and a 
half west of Chancellorsville. This position was shortly to be- 
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come the extreme right of the Union line, which faced south 
and east. Earlier in the day Hooker had led a large portion of 
his army out of the Wilderness, but when the Confederates sent 
forces west to resist his advance, for some unaccountable reason 
he ordered his men to go back into the gloomy fastness of the 
forest. He could not have chosen a worse place to establish even 
a momentary position prior to another move forward. Dense 
thickets, which reduced visibility to twenty or thirty feet, and 
few roads prevented rapid movement of troops, especially in a 
strange country. Hooker’s men were concentrated in small clear- 
ings or strung out along main roads. This arrangement served 
to reduce their numerical advantage over the enemy and placed 
them in a position where they were exposed to a surprise coun- 
ter-attack. 


Lee seized this opportunity to strike the Union army while 
protecting his position. In so doing he took a long chance and 
divided his inferior forces into three parts. General Early with 
less than 10,000 soldiers was left at Fredericksburg to face Sedg- 
wick. Lee himself retained about 15,000 troops to oppose the 
bulk of Hooker’s army, while Jackson was sent with between 
28,000 and 30,000 men on an all-day march to attack the right 
flank of the Northern army. 

From the time when Hooker crossed the Rappahannock River 
until May 2 the fighting was sporadic in nature, breaking out 
only in those places where the opposing forces touched each 
other while maneuvering for an advantage. As Jackson started 
his famous march early in the morning of May 2, the center of 
the Union line advanced cautiously until it met the Confederate 
troops immediately under Lee. During most of the day fighting 
was concentrated in that area, while Jackson kept on marching 
and the Federal forces occupying the right flank remained com- 
paratively idle. 

The accompanying map shows Jackson’s route, the location 
of his attack, and the position of the 153rd Regiment late in the 
afternoon of that memorable second day at Chancellorsville. 
The Pennsylvanians, together with three New York State volun- 
teer regiments, the 4Ist, 45th, and 54th, protected the extreme 
western end of the Union line. Two of them, the 4Ist and 45th, 
faced south along the turnpike, and the other two, the 153rd 
and the 54th, faced west at right angles to the road. Of these 
regiments the 153rd was the largest, but the number of men 
available for duty at that part of the Union line totaled only 
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about 1,500. In immediate support of them were other regiments 
of the First Division and ultimately the whole of General How- 
ard’s Eleventh Corps, which was strung out from west to east 
along the turnpike. Howard had no more than 6,000 men in 
his command, and they were in no position to resist effectively 
a force attacking from the west. Should any attack come from 
that direction, the 153rd would receive the full weight of the 
blow. 

The morning of May 2 started out auspiciously. It was a 
bright, sunny day; the calm and peace of the woods were broken 
only by firing of cannon and small arms at a considerable dis- 
tance to the east of the regiment. The men lay in small groups 
around their stacked rifles, while a few quietly attended to their 
duties. Late in the morning the situation became tense. Reports 
came in of the enemy’s approach. A party of skirmishers was 
organized to reconnoitre. It was composed of men from the 
various regiments of the brigade and was placed under Captain 
Owen Rice of Company A, who also acted as major of the 153rd 
during the battle.® The group went out and disappeared into 
the thick undergrowth of the forest. At the same time some 
feeble steps were taken to strengthen the brigade’s position. 
Rice later reported that a “few trees, felled forward, had com- 
menced a not very formidable nor systematic abatis”; however, 
“nothing in the manner of breastworks or redoubts” was 
erected.1° Early in the afternoon the discovery of enemy pickets 
by his men convinced Rice that a large force had moved in to 
endanger the Union right flank. In haste he dispatched this 
message at 2:45 p.m. to Von Gilsa: “A large body of the enemy 
amassing in my front. For God’s sake make dispositions to re- 
ceive him.”!1 Von Gilsa forwarded the dispatch to Howard and 
instructed Rice to maintain his position without unduly sacrific- 
ing his men. Howard was apparently unimpressed for he failed 
to take measures to meet this reported danger. Responsibility 
for his negligence must be shared by Hooker, who initially had 
permitted an arrangement which had not properly secured the 
right flank. Both men believed that no large body of troops 
could be massed in the thick woods for a successful flanking 
movement. Reports to headquarters from early morning of large 
Confederate forces on the march from the left to the right in 
front of the Union lines and going in a southwesterly direction 
were interpreted to mean a retreat of the enemy. In retrospect 
Captain Rice bitterly indicted Howard and Hooker for ignoring 
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all signs and warnings of am impending enemy attack on the 
obviously exposed position of the Union lines. He wrote: “It 
was the persistent neglect of the plainest precepts of military 
foresight; the utter disregard of even elementary principles of 
flank defense; the deaf ear to the remonstrances and entreaties 
of Brigade and Division Chiefs; the inexplicable contempt of re- 
ports, which from an hour before mid-forenoon, until past mid- 
afternoon, followed the Confederate turning column, along the 
entire front of the lines, and enforced upon both the Army and 
Corps commanders the sternest warnings of imminent assault. 
Ten hours of fatal incredulity and inaction; the guard was open 
— the vitals uncovered, and the thrust was almost mortal!’’!* 


The Federal high command discovered its mistake too late. 
Jackson had led over half of Lee’s army around the Federal 
forces to hit them at their weakest point. Late in the afternoon 
he lined up his men in good battle formation before the un- 
prepared Eleventh Corps, and when everything was in readiness 
he gave the order to advance. Yelling like demons, the Confed- 
erates crashed out of the brush before the stunned men of the 
153rd Regiment. In spite of late warnings, further measures had 
not been ordered to prepare them for the attack. Rice charged 
that “no intrenched lines, no new disposition of the field, no 
artillery or infantry supports had been added to the defenses.”!% 
Because the accounts are confused, it is difficult to describe accu- 
rately the events immediately following the furious onslaught 
of the Confederates. The reports agree that the 153rd stood 
briefly as a regiment and fired at least one full volley with what 
was asserted to be considerable effectiveness. In his account of 
the action Rice claimed more for the regiment. He affirmed that 
the uncompleted abatis temporarily stopped Jackson’s men and 
forced them to charge several times before breaking the regi- 
ment’s lines. For awhile, after the 45th New York broke, the 
153rd stood alone. Then Lt. Colonel Ashby rallied two hundred 
men of the 54th New York to protect the 153rd’s right flank. 
This force of approximately 1,000 men struggled to stop the 
Confederate advance, but the enemy caine on relentlessly in over- 
whelming numbers. Von Gilsa, realizing the hopelessness of the 
situation, ordered a retreat just in time to prevent the regiment 
from being overrun. In the ensuing confusion all seemed lost, 
and to many participants the annihilation of the regiment ap- 
peared a certainty. The wounded Colonel Glanz just before his 
capture was seen leaning against a tree and heard to ery, “My 
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God, what has become of my regiment?’”!+ Little wonder that 
the drummer boy of Company G, Theodore Hester, made good 
use of his ability as a runner and headed due north, the only 
point of the compass which suggested safety. 

The regiment not only escaped complete destruction, but 
under the circumstances it incurred relatively light losses in 
killed, wounded, and captured, amounting to a little ‘er ten 
per cent of its original strength. Considering the odds against 
them and their inexperience under fire, the men of the 153rd 
fought admirably in their first encounter with veterans of the 
Confederate army. They were a sturdy lot and possessed the 
qualities of good soldiers. Within twelve hours they had re- 
covered their morale sufficiently to engage the enemy again. 
Word of their fine performance soon spread. According to Rice, 
while they were marching with their corps the next day they 
passed on the plank road the “silent but searching scrutiny of 
the reserve battalions .... The cheery voice of the commandant 
of a New York regiment hailed and asked: ‘What regiment is 
that, sir?’ “The 153rd Pennsylvania, sir,’ was the prompt reply, 
and ‘Battalion — Present arms!’ the quick response ... .’1° By 
this soldierly gesture tribute was paid to the fine reputation 
of the 153rd. 

The battle raged furiously the next day about a mile to the 
east of the original position of the 153rd. The Union army 
gradually recovered its poise and held its new position after the 
shock of the previous day and initial reverses in the morning. 
Sedgwick’s attack on Lee’s right at Fredericksburg in the end 
proved abortive when Hooker did not order a coordinating move- 
ment. The 33,000 troops comprising Meade’s and Reynolds’ 
corps were never used for a grand assault either at Chancellors- 
ville or in the direction of Fredericksburg to aid Sedgwick. 
Actually the commanding general had lost his nerve, and his 
zeal for continuing the offense had evaporated. This change in 
attitude may account for his refusal to throw all available troops 
into the battle to gain decisive results, a failing too often char- 
acteristic of other Union generals. A more fundamental reason 
may have been his inability to direct quickly the movements of 
large bodies of troops in accordance with sound principles of 
strategy and grand tactics. 

After a lull in the fighting around Chancellorsville, Hooker 
admitted the failure of his campaign and decided during the 
night of May 4 to retire his whole army north of the Rapidan 
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and Rappahannock Rivers. The movement soon got under way, 
and on May 5 the 153rd returned to its old camp at Brook’s 
Station to await further orders. ‘The fortunes of the Army of 
the Potomac dropped to low ebb, while the prestige of Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia reached its highest point. 

The moment had arrived for another invasion of the North. 
Not to miss his opportunity, General Lee called in Longstreet’s 
corps, which had been busy elsewhere, and reorganized his com- 
mand into three corps instead of two, a move considered wise 
after the death of Stonewall Jackson.4® He decided that as 
rapidly as possible his army was to be moved to the northwest 
beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains into the Shenandoah Valley, 
and thence across the Potomac and northward in the direction 
of Hagerstown, Chambersburg, Carlisle, and Harrisburg. The 
mountains along his whole route would screen his movements 
and help to protect his supply line. Meanwhile, the Union army 
had to be contained in its position immediately north of the 
Chancellorsville - Fredericksburg battlegrounds so as to prevent 
any attack on the Confederate forces while they were strung out 
for miles on their march northwestward. The plan required ex- 
pert timing under any circumstances, but Lee’s task was rendered 
easier by virtue of the psychological advantage he had recently 
gained over Hooker. Furthermore, his reinforced army number- 
ing around 80,000 men had reached the peak of its strength if 
not its efficiency. Jackson was to be sorely missed at Gettysburg. 

Having completed his plans and perceiving little activity in 
the Union army, Lee warily set his forces in motion. Beginning 
on June 3 units of the Confederate army, one by one, slipped 
away to the west until only A. P. Hill’s corps confronted Hooker’s 
men. They remained in that position until the 15th. Although 
Hooker had gotten wind that Lee was up to something im- 
portant, he failed to make an effective countermove, as for ex- 
ample an effort to defeat the enemy forces in a piecemeal fashion 
by striking them at various places along their line of march. 
After the bulk of the Confederate army had gotten away to the 
northwest of him, Hooker retreated toward the Potomac in order 
to protect his right flank and to prevent an attack on Washing- 
ton. The 153rd Regiment left its camp June 12 and became a 
part of the vanguard of the retreating army’s northward march. 
The race between the two opposing forces that ended at Gettys- 
burg was on. 

Private Reuben Ruch of Company F described the hardships 
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endured by the men of the 153rd Regiment as a result of 
Hooker’s frantic efforts to catch up with Lee: “On the 12th of 
June (1863), at about 2 o'clock p.m., we commenced the famous 
march to Gettysburg. It was very dry for we had had no rain 
since the 9th of May. The dust was from two to three inches 
deep; and one could see the heat waves curl up from the dry 
roads about twenty-five feet, having the appearance of the sun 
shining on a piece of hot iron. The wells and springs were 
about all dry, and the creeks very low. The clouds of dust would 
rise about one hundred feet above us, and I was informed that 
these clouds of dust could be seen for miles.”" 


On the second day of the march Private Ruch’s feet were in 
very bad condition; two large blisters had formed on the bottom 
of his feet “about an inch wide and two inches long”. Opening 
the blisters relieved him but little, and he began to straggle. 
He continued his story: “I got so far behind the columns that 
I finally got into the ambulance corps, when I caught hold of a 
wagon which pulled me along three or four miles, and I was 
quite relieved. I got off the road looking for water, for I was 
very thirsty. I came to a pond in a field not far from the road. 
This was the worst water I ever had tried to drink. It was 
covered with a thick green scum with a lot of big long-legged 
flies skating over it. The pond was about two inches deep and 
filled with young frogs—the water was thick and smelled so 
strong that I could not drink it. But I must have water and 
filled my canteen out of this pond. I put into the canteen about 
two teaspoonfuls of coffee to flavor it.”!8 

Having solved the problem of drinking water after a fashion, 
Ruch sought to improve the condition of his feet. “I bought a 
pair of woolen socks from one of my comrades for fifty cents 
on credit, for we had no money. I do not remember now whether 
I ever paid for them, but I promised to do so, and that was 
enough in those days .... We went into camp at Cedar Run 
about 5 o’clock p.m. We made thirty miles this day. It was 
on a wager with the 2d Brigade. Brigadier von Gilsa had put up 
three hundred dollars that the Ist Brigade could out-march the 
9d. The Ist Brigade was in camp about one hour before the 2d 
arrived. The General [Gilsa] made a fine little speech to us 
congratulating us on our marching qualities, and thanking us 
for making the distance in the short time and beating the 2d 
Brigade.”?9 

The shortage of water continually plagued the men, and to 
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add to their thirst on the 15th they were fed salt pork, the first 
meat of any kind since they left their permanent camp. At 
Centreville Colonel Glanz, much thinner for his stay in Libby 
Prison, joined them for a few days. He was so weakened by 
the hardships of prison life that he was unfit for the resumption 
of his command and so remained with his men but a short time. 
From Centreville the regiment marched at a more leisurely 
pace to the vicinity of Leesburg, Virginia, which is just south 
of the Potomac River. Now the men were troubled by mud, 
rather than dust. 


The pace set by the Army of the Potomas proved insuffic- 
ient to keep up with Lee. The vanguard of his army, General 
Ewell’s corps, had already penetrated into Pennsylvania by way 
of Greencastle and Chambersburg by the time Hooker had ef- 
fected a concentration of the Northern forces around Leesburg. 
Not until June 24 did the 153rd Regiment start again on its 
northward movement to Maryland. Almost too Late, Hooker 
crossed his army on the 26th and 27th at Edward’s Ferry, imme- 
diately east of Leesburg. ‘The whole of the Confederate Army 
meanwhile had stolen a two days’ march on Hooker and was 
rapidly overrunning an area in Pennsylvania west, north, and 
northeast of Gettysburg as far as Carlisle and Wrightsville, 
within easy distance of Harrisburg. At this critical moment 
Hooker chose to quarrel with his superiors in Washington over 
the disposition of troops stationed at Maryland Heights, a key 
position near Harper’s Ferry, which ended with a request to be 
relieved of his command should the matter be settled in a man- 
ner unsatisfactory to him. President Lincoln promptly accepted 
Hooker’s resignation on the 28th and directed George G. Meade 
to become the commanding general. These developments seemed 
to place the Federal forces in a position from which they would 
be fortunate to escape without disaster, but General Lee was 
also having his difficulties. Before the larger portion of the Con- 
federate army had crossed the Potomac River, Lee had given 
General Jeb Stuart permission to take most of the Confederate 
cavalry on a raid against the rear of the Federal army for the 
purpose of securing information, provisions, and any other 
advantage possible. The orders, open to reasonable interpreta- 
tion, allowed a man of Stuart’s temperament too much discre- 
tion. Ignoring the warning that he keep in touch with Ewell’s 
corps, Stuart led his men on a route which ran north from 
Virginia into Pennsylvania between the Federal army to the west 
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and Washington to the east. The result was the capture of a 
supply train of 125 wagons and severe brushes with Federal 
cavalry, but at a heavy cost to the Confederate cause. His 
mounts and men became completely exhausted, but even worse 
was his failure to keep Lee informed of the enemy’s movements. 
Deprived of the eyes of his army, General Lee could only assume 
the whereabouts of the opposing forces. Not until the evening 
of June 28 did he learn through a spy employed by General 
Longstreet that the Northern army had moved into Maryland. 
In haste, he checked the northward march of his army. General 
Ewell was ordered to gather his scattered command and turn 
back to rejoin the Confederate forces, which were strung out 
along the Chambersburg Pike between Cashtown and Chambers- 
burg. 

The opposing armies were now rapidly closing the gap of 
forty or fifty miles which had separated them on the 27th. On 
the evening of the 30th two Union cavalry brigades under Gen- 
eral Buford held Gettysburg, a position strategically important 
because twelve roads from all directions converged at that point. 
Should the Federal army maintain its hold there it would gain 
greater mobility by being able to concentrate more quickly 
and move more effectively against the enemy. Within sup- 
porting distance to the south and southeast of Buford were 
troops of three corps among them Howard’s, which formed the 
left wing of Meade’s army. Near Cashtown, eight to ten miles 
west of Gettysburg, Confederate forces were massed under Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill, while Ewell’s men were marching down from 
Carlisle and Heidlersburg to the north and northeast. ‘Two pow- 
erful armies almost equally matched were being drawn together 
irresistably for one of the most famous engagements in American 
history. Neither commander deliberately chose Gettysburg for 
the battleground. On the morning of July 1 several Confederate 
brigades marched toward Gettysburg to oust certain Federal 
forces General Hill knew to be there. What was expected to be 
a skirmish ended in a full-scale engagement. 

Before the men of the 153rd Regiment arrived in Gettysburg 
on the first day of the battle, they had been on the march from 
Leesburg for almost a week. Private Ruch wrote an interesting 
account of their experiences and reactions as they went through 
Maryland toward their native state: “We joined our corps be- 
tween Middletown and Hagerstown, expecting to remain in this 
camp during the day . . . . we took the Pike to Frederick City, 
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Md. The weather was warm, and there were many fine residences 
along the Pike .... cool, shady places were occupied by the resi- 
dents .. . . we would see the natives sit on their porches, with 
standing collars, shoes blackened and smoking cigars. It brought 
a fellow back to see how folks live in God’s country, and what 
home comforts a fellow could have if he were only there. To be 
honest about it, this was the only day that I had the blues while 
I was in the army.... but it was tramp, tramp, all day long.... 
no halt until near an hour before sunset .... we were formed 
into platoons, front and closed up, and as I was pretty well in 
the advance of the column, and as.the Hagerstown Pike has a 
down grade into Frederick City, I had a grand view back over 
that column. The Pike was packed full of infantry as far as I 
could see, and they were from 16 to 20 men abreast... . the 
gun barrels glistening in the evening sun made a sight never to 
be forgotten .... we kept on marching... . and began to feel 
hungry as we had breakfast between three and four in the morn- 
ing, and all we had to eat was dry hard-tack . . . . minutes turned 
into hours, and still on went the columns. Some general officers 
passed along the columns after dark, and I think Howard and 
Barlow were among them... . it was a steady marching and no 
halt until 11 o’clock p.m..... we were ready for the road a little 
after daylight on the following morning [sic].”” 


The regiment arrived at Emmitsburg on June 29 and the next 
day moved to the north of the town in the direction of Gettys- 
burg, which was about twelve miles away. Reveille sounded late, 
between six and seven o'clock, on the morning of July 1. The 
officers ordered the men to clean their guns “as we might expect 
a skirmish before night.” Private Ruch claimed that they “all 
laughed at the idea of finding Rebels in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania.” The regiment got off to a slow start and was further 
delayed by the wagon train of the First Corps which blocked 
the road and forced the marching men to make a detour. 

“We had just gotten into this road,” Ruch continued, “when 
we saw a horseman coming at a fearful gallop. I thought he was 
riding a white horse, but when we got to the head of the column, 
I saw it was a bay and the lather on him must have been an 
inch thick. I also noticed that we began to step out faster, and 
it was not long till we saw another messenger with more orders 
from the front. I heard the boys say ‘there is another long 
envelope coming,’ as they called General Orders. We met five 
or six of these before we reached Gettysburg.”*4 Ruch was re- 
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ferring to urgent messages received by General Howard from 
General Reynolds, commander of the First Corps, for desper- 
ately needed reinforcements. The First Corps, aided by Buford’s 
division of cavalry, was resisting the bulk of the Confederate 
Third Corps under General A. P. Hill, a force almost twice as 
strong. The instantaneous death of General Reynolds about 
10:30 that morning by a stray bullet made the Union position 
more critical. A senior officer to succeed the slain general and 
more troops were desperately needed to stabilize the situation. 


Ruch pictured graphically the effect of this turn of events 
upon the 153rd Regiment: “After we had received the second 
one [message] we got down nearly to a dog trot, and kept that 
gait until we got to Gettysburg .... The next thing we heard 
was cannonading, but it sounded as if it were twenty-five miles 
away. The boys thought there was no use marching so fast, for 
we would be dead long before we could get there. But the can- 
nonading was getting plainer, and we could hear the reports 


better .... The trot was kept up till we got to Gettysburg. It 
was very nearly a double-quick for eight miles. Bates in his 
history . . . states that the Eleventh Corps was tardy in coming 


to Gettysburg. I am of the opinion that if Bates had been in 
the ranks with us that day he would have rendered a different 
report. We had hard marching before in this campaign, but 
this was the worst. Some historians say that the roads were dusty. 
This is another mis-stated item. The roads were muddy, and 
in the town of Gettysburg mud must have been four inches 
deep? 

The regiment arrived around noon and immediately started 
toward lines that were being established about a mile north of 
the town. As they hurried along they passed the women of 
Gettysburg who “stood along the sidewalks with buckets of water, 
and doing all they could for the men.” When they reached a 
big red barn at the Almshouse, the major addressed the regiment. 
The following account was a little of what Ruch could remember 
of the speech: “We were a nine-months’ regiment, and our time 
had expired on the 22d of June. The Major told us our time 
was out and if there was a man in ranks who did not wish to 
go into battle; he should step out, that it was no disgrace; but 
that the enemy was in our native state, and that the people of 
Pennsylvania looked to us for relief, and that it was our duty to 
protect our homes. This is not the full address, but the main 
points, and before the speech was ended an order came for two 
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companies for the skirmish line. Companies A and B were de- 
tailed, then the Major concluded his address. We gave three 
cheers and not a man stepped out of the ranks. The bugle 
sounded the advance, and we followed the skirmish line by bat- 
talion in mass.” 


The First Division, to which the 153rd was still attached, 
was then under the command of General Barlow. It assumed a 
position on a small hill (now called Barlow’s Knoll) situated 
between the Carlisle and Heidlersburg Roads, at the northeast- 
erly side of which flows Rock Creek. Barlow placed Von Gilsa’s 
brigade in some woods beside the creek on the northern slope 
of the knoll.24 Von Gilsa had only three regiments to hold this 
position. The deployment of the whole division gave the appear- 
ance of strength, but events proved that General Barlow had 
placed his forces beyond supporting distance of other units in 
the Eleventh Corps. When General Early’s troops of Ewell’s 
corps approached Gettysburg by way of the Heidlersburg Road, 
the men of the 153rd became exposed to enfilading fire and the 
danger of a flanking attack from their right. These circum- 
stances forced them to retreat under great difficulties. In the 
bitter fighting General Barlow was badly wounded, and General 
Ames succeeded him. The retirement of the Eleventh Corps, 
including the 153rd Regiment, through the town to Cemetery 
Hill was somewhat disorganized because the men were not fa- 
miliar with the streets. Many had narrow escapes, while others 
not so fortunate were captured. Although its losses were heavy, 
the regiment emerged from its fierce engagement of the first day 
still an organized unit. 

Assuming its new position on Cemetery Hill around 5 p.m., 
the Eleventh Corps lined up facing the town and roughly per- 
pendicular to the Baltimore Pike. The exact location of the 
153rd from this time until late in the evening of July 2 has 
been difficult to determine. It is known that the regiment fought 
bitterly to repel a vicious attack of General Early’s troops on 
East Cemetery Hill. If this Confederate move had succeeded, 
the entire Federal army would have been forced to retreat from 
its strong position before Gettysburg. The best account of this 
engagement on July 2 was written by two members of the regi- 
ment, William Simmers and Paul Bachschmid: “The position 
occupied by us that morning was . . . at the right, or east of 
the cemetery, facing the town. Immediately in our front was 
Battery I of the First New York Artillery, while in our rear 
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was Battery B, of the First Pennsylvania, and a battery of the 
First Regular Artillery. Thus posted, we patiently awaited the 
opening of the ball. About six o’clock [a.m.] heavy firing on 
our lett informed us that the contest had commenced, half an 
hour later our whole line was engaged. Once begun, the can- 
nonade was continued at long range during the greater part 
of the day. Stretched at full length behind a low stone fence, 
the enemy’s fire did us very little damage, and up to the time 
of their final charge we were permitted to remain comparatively 
idle spectators of the terrible scenes enacted around us.”?° 
The writers were referring to the bitter fighting which broke 
out early in the afternoon south of them at Big and Little 
Round Top, Devil’s Den, the Wheat Field, the Peach Orchard, 
and all along the Emmitsburg Road. General Longstreet’s corps 
was attacking the left flank of the Union position. Later that 
afternoon the fighting extended to the other end of the Federal 
lines and ultimately involved the 153rd Regiment when Ewell’s 
men made a furious charge. Simmers and Bachschmid con- 
tinued their vivid account of events during those moments: 


“The hour of four arrived, and with it increased the fury 
of the enemy’s fire. Shells were no longer thrown into our lines 
at long intervals —they were now showered upon us ‘thick as 
hail’. ... The enemy’s shots and shells . . . were now doing 
terrible execution in our ranks... . 

“The enemy’s fire was briskly answered by our batteries. 
Time and again did they attempt to mass their columns for the 
final assault, when as often they were dispersed. The intentions 
of the enemy to outflank us becoming momentarily more ap- 
parent, a change of front became necessary, and was accom- 
plished with but trifling losses on our side. Nor was the move- 
ment made a minute too soon, for hardly had we occupied our 
new position than the enemy was seen advancing upon us in 
solid phalanx... . 

“When the order to advance was given, and the contending 
armies met, the shock and the scene that followed were such as 
to defy description. It was no longer a battle: It was a hand- 
to-hand conflict, carried on with the valor and vindictiveness of 
desperation. The arms of ordinary warfare were no longer ex- 
clusively used. Clubs, knives, stones, fists — anything calculated 
to inflict pain or death was now resorted to. Now advancing 
then retreating, this sort of conflict continued for fully three- 
quarters of an hour. At one time defeat seemed inevitable. 
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Closely pressed by the enemy, we were compelled to retire on 
our first line of defence, but even here the enemy followed us, 
while the more daring were already within our lines, and were 
now resolutely advancing towards our pieces. ‘The foremost one 
had already reached a piece, when, throwing himself over the 
muzzle of the cannon, he called out to the bystanding gunners: 
‘I take command of this gun!’ ‘Dz sollst sie haben!’ was the curt 
reply of the sturdy German, who, at that very moment, was in 
the act of firing. A second later, and the soul of the daring rebel 
had taken its flight. ... Here our reverses ended. Determined 
to conquer or die in the attempt, our men now threw themselves 
upon the enemy with a resolution and a fury that soon com- 
pelled him to retire. The batteries were saved, the day ours, 
Chancellorsville redeemed !"’76 


Fortunately the regiment did not have to repeat this experi- 
ence the last day of the battle, although the men were forced 
to huddle for shelter behind stone fences and entrenchments 
during the heavy cannonade preparatory to Pickett’s charge. 
Regimental losses during the three days at Gettysburg were 
heavier than those incurred at Chancellorsville. The number 
of men killed or dead from wounds amounted to forty-seven. 
Other losses were as follows: missing fourteen, wounded one 
hundred and forty-seven, and captured fifty-four. 

Following the battle it was only a matter of time before the 
regiment would be mustered out, since its term of service had 
expired. It accompanied the Eleventh Corps in its pursuit of 
General Lee’s retreating army as far as Hagerstown. On the 
morning of July 14 the regiment started for home with words 
of praise from the brigade commander, General Von Gilsa, 
ringing in its ears. The men marched by way of Funkstown, 
Boonsborough, and Middletown to Frederick, where they 
boarded a train for Baltimore. After enjoying the hospitality 
of that city, they returned by rail to Harrisburg on the 16th to 
await their discharge a week later. At that time the regiment 
numbered 813 men, in comparison with an estimated total of 
990 men at the beginning of its service. 

On their way back to Easton a reception committee from 
home met them at Reading early in the morning of the 25th. 
Each man in the regiment was presented with a “badge of honor” 
containing the corps insignia (a quarter moon), the names of 
the battles in which the regiment had been engaged, and the 
following poem: 
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“We hail the hero’s safe return, 

To home and friends again; 

And mourn with tears of sympathy 
The gallant patriots slain.”?7 


This reception was only a taste of the welcome they were to 
receive in Easton. The excitement and hurried preparations to 
celebrate the homecoming of the 153rd were described in a 
contemporary account. 


“HOMECOMING 


“Saturday last [July 25] will be a day long to be remembered 
by the citizens of Northampton county. On that day the friends 
of the 153rd Regiment bid them Welcome Home! and gave 
them a reception worthy of their gallant deeds. ... The people 
gathered together from their workshops, their stores and their 
farms, to receive a gallant band of patriots, who nine months 
ago entered the service of their country. ... 


“At an early hour in the morning, after it had been an- 
nounced, on the previous evening, that the Regiment would 
arrive in Easton and handbills had been sent throughout the 
county, the citizens of Easton began their preparations for mak- 
ing a grand display, and flags, banners and evergreens were 
brought into requisition to add to the reception. . .. The 
citizens began to fill the streets, and every avenue leading to 
Easton was thronged with carriages, teams, omnibuses, etc., 
loaded with people from the country pouring into town, and 
by nine o’clock Easton was a perfect jam. The hotels were filled 
up, and the conveyances blocked up the streets so much that 
Navigation was next to an impossibility. The residences and 
stores along Northampton Street were beautifully decorated 
with festoons of evergreens and mottoes of “Welcome Home 
Heroes of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg,’ ‘Gallant 153d,’ “Wel- 
come Home,’ etc... . As the time of the arrival of the train 
approached, everybody made for South Third Street, and by 
the time the cars came in sight the street presented a perfect 
jam of humanity. The Provost Guard and the soldiers under 
command of Capt. Titus endeavored to keep the streets clear 
but it was an impossibility. Many of the country people, in 
their anxiety to see their friends, also crowded across the bridge, 
and from the Depot to the Square at least five thousand persons 
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had assembled. At 10 o'clock the cannon on Mt. Jefferson an- 
nounced their arrival, and then the scene became indescribable. 
Sucn a rush and sucn a scramble tor the depot, we never beheld. 

“Atter the Kegiment had left the cars they marched to the 
South kaston road and tormed into line, aud headed by the 
Coionel and several ot the Staft officers, they marched across the 
bridge, where they were received by the procession announced 
in tne programme, and under the direction of the Chiet Mar- 
shal, ‘luos. W. Lynn, and his assistant Marshals, marched to the 
square, around the circle and up to Northampton St. to the 
Fair Building. 

“All along the route the streets, housetops and windows were 
filled with people, and amid the waving of handkerchiefs and 
their loud huzzas their march was a perfect triumph, and calcu- 
lated to cheer the hearts of the brave soldiers. Friends and rela- 
tives crowded in upon them, and to attempt to describe the 
affectionate scenes along the route would be futile. ‘The soldiers 
looked begrimmed [sic] with war, fatigued and sunburnt, and 
presented a far different appearance to what they did when they 
left home. 


“AT THE FAIR GROUND 


“The procession entered and halted, the right extending to- 
ward the east gable of the building until the Regiment and train 
of wounded passed in review and drew up in front of the 
speaker’s stand, around which the vast crowd gathered. 

“From this stand Hon. Philip Johnson addressed them... . 
At the conclusion of his speech he was heartily cheered. 

“Col. Glanz, in reply stated that the officers and men of the 
Regiment were very grateful for the honor their fellow citizens 
had done for them, and he was very sorry that his health was 
so poor, and he was so much exhausted that he could not respond 
now at length. He trusted, however, that he would be able here- 
after to show to the people of the county that the many favors 
he had received were duly appreciated. 

“Edward J. Fox, Esq., Chairman of the Committee on colla- 
tion, then addressed the regiment, briefly alluding to the gallant 
manner in which they had volunteered to extend their term of 
service until the last rebel invader should be expelled from the 
State, and announced that their fellow citizens had prepared a 
collation for them which he invited them to partake of. 

“Under the direction of Maj. Thomas W. Lynn, Chief 
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Marshal, the regiment then marched into the Fair Building and 
were seated; the wounded unable to walk were carried in and 
cared for. 

“The collation which was got up by the citizens, assisted by 
some oi their country friends, and arranged by a committee of 
ladies, was a spiendid affair, and consisted of poultry and various 
meats, bread, butter, cheese, etc., with warm coffee, ice water and 
lager beer. 

“The building is 160 feet long, and there were four tables 
set, extending the whole length ot the building, with seats upon 
each side of the tables. As soon as they were seated, Henry 
Green, Esq., who had been appointed to preside at the latter, 
proceeded to address them, but after a few minutes he remarked 
that he knew they had nothing to eat since the evening previous, 
and inasmuch as he could not be at all satisfactorily heard, be- 
cause of the immense crowd of people that were gathered around 
them and into the second story of the building, he must not 
trespass upon them. 

“The tollowing poem [a Welcome to the L530 Rest. PV Dy. 
S. L. Cooley, Esq.] was written for the occasion, and will be read 
with much interest by the soldiers and their friends... . 

“It was with great difficulty that the crowd could be kept out 
of the building, so as to enable the ladies and gentlemen who 
waited upon the men to attend to their duties. A guard had to 
be stationed at the doors, and although some of our country 
friends complained a little, it was a malitary necessity they had 
to submit to. 

“After the regiment had finished their dinner, the returned 
volunteers under Captain Titus and the Provost Guard, Capt. 
Maguire, and citizens generally finished up the festival. 


“SWORD PRESENTATION TO COL. GLANZ 


“The music of Coates’ Cornet Band upon the speaker’s stand 
then announced that something else was to be done, and soon 
the soldiers and citizens gathered around. 

“Here the splendid new sword, purchased by the regiment 
for Col. Glanz . . . was formally presented to him in behalf of 
the officers and men of the regiment, in a very neat and ap- 
propriate speech by Capt. Howard Reeder... . 

“At the conclusion of the presentation exercises, the crowd 
began to disperse, and it was a pleasant sight to see the soldiers 
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as they dashed off through the grounds, escorted by their country 
friends on the one side, and on the other side of him was his 
wife, sister or mother, and behind some of his neighbors, anxious 
to hear every word he had to say. Many of the country people 
had already driven their carriages out to the grounds, and here 
they loaded up their friends, and merrily drove away to their 
homes. Those who had left their carriages in town drove their 
friends down in omnibuses, and then loaded, and before sun was 
set Easton had resumed her usual quiet and repose, except at 
Col. Glanz’s saloon, where there seemed to be a constant crowd, 
passing in and out. Everybody went there to shake hands with 
the Colonel, and he, although much exhausted, had a smile 
and a hearty ‘wee-gates’ for everyone that called. 

“Thus passed the reception of the 153d Regiment. The im- 
mense crowd of people that gathered in upon us at so short 
notice and at such a busy season, proves to what estimate this 
Regiment is held by the people of this county.’””° 
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APPENDIX 


A. Organization of the Regiment at Mustering-in Time. 


Field and Staff Officers: 
Colonel: Charles A. Glanz 
Lt. Col.: Jacob Dachrodt 
Major: John F. Frueauff 


Adjutant: Howard J. Reeder 
Quartermaster: S. H. Knowles 


Chaplain: Philip W. Melick 
Surgeon: Dr. Henry K. Neff 


39 
34 
24 
19 
? 


38 approx. 
? 


Asst. Surgeon: Dr. Abraham Stout 31 
Asst. Surgeon: Dr. J. P. Kohler 2) 
Non-Commissioned Staff Officers: 

Sergeant Major: Pau! Bachschmid 44 approx. 
Quartermaster Sergeant: J. C. Millar 22 
Commissary Sergeant: Phil Wirebach ? 

Hospital Steward: Joseph Pierson ? 

Leader of Regimental Band: Eugene Walter ? 


Ten Companies of approximately 100 men each. 
Estimated total enrollment: 977-990. 


Companies Townships 
A Nazareth 
B Bethlehem 
C Saucon 
D East Allen 
E Palmer & Forks 
F Williams 
G Upper Mt. Bethel 
H Moore 
I Plainfield 
K Lower Mt. Bethel 


Commanding Officers 
Capt. Owen Rice 
Capt. Joseph A. Frey 
Capt. Henry J. Oerter 
Capt. Theodore H. Howell 
Capt. John P. Ricker 
Capt. Lucius Q. Stout 
Capt. Joseph Reimer 
Capt. George H. Young 
Capt. Joseph S. Myers 
Capt. Isaac L. Johnson 


The regiment included a good many drummer boys whose ages 
ranged from 14 to 16 years. Most of them came from Easton. 


B. For a complete roster of the 153rd Regiment consult one of the 


following sources: 


Fritts, Peter, History of Northampton County, Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia and Reading, 1877), 127-134. 

Heller, Wm. J., History of Northampton County and the Grand 
Valley of the Lehigh (New York, 1920), I, 209-222. 

Kiefer, History of the One Hundred and Fifty-third Regiment, 


273-351. 


Mack, Newton H., Roster of the 153d Regiment, Pennsylvania 


Volunteers. 
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Biographical Sketches of Certain Officers in the Regiment: 


The commander of the regiment, Colonel Charles A. Glanz, 
was born and educated in Germany. A college man, he came to 
the United States in 1845 because of his political convictions. 
He settled in Easton and became engaged in the brewery business. 
After some years his political activities resulted in his appointment 
by President Buchanan as consul to Stettin, Germany. Upon his 
return from his duties abroad he was elected captain of a military 
company known as the Jaegers and commissioned by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania in June, 1859. It is claimed that with the out- 
break of war Glanz was the first captain of a uniformed militia 
to tender his services to the government. Governor Curtin ac- 
cepted his offer and on April 23, 1861, commissioned him major 
of the 9th Pennsylvania Volunteers. In August, 1862, he was 
asked by the governor to help in raising a new regiment, which 
became the 153rd. Colonel Glanz proved to be an energetic com- 
manding officer who was very popular with his men. Much to 
their consternation he was wounded and captured at Chancellors- 
ville. After a confinement of forty-five days at the notorious Libby 
Prison in Richmond, Virginia, he was exchanged. Poor health, 
a result of his imprisonment, forced him to relinquish his com- 
mand. 


Among the more interesting experiences were those of the 
first assistant surgeon of the regiment, Doctor A. Stout, a physician 
from Bethlehem. He was conscientious in the performance of his 
duties and well-liked by the men. After a serious illness fromm 
typhoid while the regiment was in camp at Brook’s Station, Vir- 
ginia, he recovered sufficiently to assist in the field hospital estab- 
lished at Chancellorsville 200 yards in the rear of the lines. When 
the Confederate attack overwhelmed Union defenses there, he 
barely escaped the fate of his immediate superior, Dr. Neff, who 
was captured. Two months later, however, at Gettysburg Dr. Stout 
was not so fortunate. He was taken prisoner but was held for 
only a few days. While in Confederate hands Colonel D. B. Penn 
of the 7th Louisiana Regiment ordered Dr. Stout to convert the 
German Reformed Church into a hospital for Union and Con- 
federate wounded. Following the battle and recapture of Gettys- 
burg by Federal forces, Dr. Stout removed his patients to tht 
public school building in back of the church. He remained there 
for about three weeks and then took his charges to Harrisburg, 
where they were placed in a cotton factory converted into a 
hospital. 


The case of the regimental quartermaster, S. H. Knowles, 
illustrates how some of the men never recovered fully from the 
hardships of army life. Knowles was born in Mauch Chunk in 
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1838, the son of William H. Knowles, superintendent of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company. He received his early edu- 
cation in Wilkes-Barre and Easton, where he attended the academy 
of Dr. Vanderveer, and was then employed in the prothonotary’s 
office in Easton. During his army service he contracted a fever 
which left him in poor health for the rest of his life. Upon his 
discharge he returned to his former position and subsequently 
was appointed deputy prothonotary in Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 
When his health broke down he returned to Easton, where he 
served as town clerk and assistant librarian until his death in 1875. 


A striking individual who has left a diary of his life in the 
army was Chaplain P. W. Melick, Presbyterian pastor for a con- 
gregation in Mount Bethel. He graduated from Lafayette College 
in 1849, and three years later completed a course in theology at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. The Reverend Mr. Melick, as 
evidenced in his diary, was perhaps not the right man for the 
position of chaplain. He was unduly sensitive to imagined slights, 
and he felt that many of the men and officers were indifferent to 
his mission. Nevertheless he endeavored to help them to endure 
camp life. Out of his own pocket he bought sweets and fruits for 
them in generous amounts, and he spent hours each day nursing 
the sick and wounded. 


William Beidelman, lieutenant in Company F, was one of 
several in the regiment who became civic leaders after the war. 
Born in Lower Saucon Township in 1840, he was the son of Daniel 
B. Beidelman who served as county commissioner. Educated in 
Williams Township schools and the York Conference Seminary, 
Beidelman entered the office of Edward J. Fox in Easton to study 
law. He was admitted to the Northampton County bar after com- 
pleting his studies in the law department of the University of 
Albany. Following the war he was district attorney of Northamp- 
ton County for three years, served for awhile in the state senate, 
and ended his public career as mayor of Easton. 


Captain Howard James Reeder, later a judge of the Superior 
Court, not only distinguished himself as a jurist and community 
leader in the years after the war, but also revealed real qualities 
of leadership while in the army. He seems to have had a natural 
aptitude for a military career. One writer referred to him as a 
“precocious, youthful officer of fine presence, and possessed of 
excellent military traits.” This estimate of Reeder is borne out by 
his war record. When only eighteen years of age he received a 
commission, in October, 1861, as lieutenant of Company A, Ist 
Regiment of the United States Infantry. A battle wound appar- 
ently led to his temporary discharge from service. When the 153rd 
Regiment was formed he joined as its adjutant and in January, 
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1863, was promoted to the captaincy of Company G when Captain 
J. Reimer resigned. In both positions he was a favorite of the 
regiment and served with great ardor and efficiency. Levi Walters 
of Company E had this story to tell of Reeder. As Walters lay 
wounded on Barlow's Knoll, a point just north of Gettysburg, 
and watched his comrades retreat about 100 yards under over- 
whelming pressure of the enemy, he saw Captain Howard Reeder 
“stranding not ten feet away. He was deliberately discharging his 
revolver into the ranks of the onrushing Rebels. He then turned 
and ran. How he ever got away without being killed is a miracle, 
as the Rebels could not have been more than 15 feet from him.” 
Walters ends his account by commenting: “This was certainly the 
deed of the type of leader who orders his men not, ‘Go in there, 
but ‘Come along in’” Kiefer, History of the One Hundred and 
Fifty-third Regiment, 178. 


Itinerary of the Regiment: 


Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 25 - Oct. 18, 1862 
(Eighteen days). 
Mustering in, Oct. 7. 
Received equipment, Oct. 11. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18-19 (1 day). 
Washington, D. C. and outlying forts, Oct. 19 - Nov. 4 
(16 days). 
Gainesville and Manassas Junction, Va., Nov. 4-9 (5 days). 
Aldie, Va., Nov. 9-18 (9 days). 
Chantilly, Va., Nov. 18- Dec. 10 (22 days). 
Stafford Court House, Va., Dec. 10-12 (2 days). 
Dumfries, Va., Dec. 12-14 (2 days). 
Base camp near Brook’s Station, Va., from Dec. 14 (?) to 
April 27, 1863. 
Chancellorsville, Va., Campaign, April 27 - May 5. 
Brook’s Station, May 5 - June 12. 
Gettysburg Campaign, June 12 - July 14. 
Departed for home from Hagerstown, Md., July 14, 1863. 
Arrived in Easten, July 25. 


A sampling taken from Company A, Nazareth, of ages of men 
serving in the 153rd Regiment. 


15_ yrs. 18 yts. 19 yrs. 20 yrs. 21 yrs. 
1 11 >) 7 13 

22 yrs. 23 yrs. 24 yrs. 25 yrs. 26 yrs. 
10 uM 7 2 3 

27 yrs. 28 yrs. 29 yrs. 80 yrs. 31 yrs. 
>) 7 2 1 2 
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GNA 


32 yrs. 33 yrs. 34 yrs. 35 yrs. 38 vrs. 


2 Zz 1 ie 2 
39 yrs. 4l yrs. 43 yIs. 44 yrs. 45 yrs. 
1 1 2 3 } 
Unknown Average Age 
ye 26 


Memorials to the 153rd Regiment. 


Important references to the services rendered by the regiment 
may be found at the Gettysburg battlefield. A monument in 
honor of the regiment has been placed on Barlow’s Knoll, a mile 
or so north of the town. On Cemetery Ridge the state of Penn- 
sylvania has built a huge memorial dedicated to all Pennsylvanians 
who fought in the battle. The names of these men have been 
listed by regiments on bronze plates which are attached to the 
four sides of the base of the monument. 

A stone slab located at the foot of Cemetery Hill marks the 
approximate position of the regiment the second and third days 
of the battle. 


NOTES 


. The first breechloading rifles were the Sharp, Hall, and Colt. The 


later models, Ballards, Spencers, and Henrys, some of which were 
repeaters, used a copper cartridge similar in design to the modern 
ones. These rifles could be loaded with ease and fired with great 
rapidity. Any army unit furnished with repeating rifles such ¢s 
the Spencers could have defeated an enemy twice its size equipped 
with old style weapons. : 


. See Shannon, The Organization and Administration of the Union 


Army, I, 107-148. Shannon states that the government bought 
170,000 Austrian and 57,000 Belgian rifles. 124. 


_ Weaver, “Owen Rice Genealogical, Biographical and Historical 


Memoir,” Historic Pamphlets, 8. 


. Cf. Appendix for organization of 153rd Regiment. When organ- 


ized in Easton the regiment had thirteen companies, which were 
three too many according to army regulations. At Camp Curtin 
authorities disbanded the three weakest ones and assigned the men 
to other companies. This move brought heartburning to some of 
the officers who were reduced in rank. 


. Quoted in Correspondence 153d Regiment, 3-4. 
. The sutler, a private businessman who followed the army, per- 


formed the functions of the PX of World War II. 


_ Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania visited the camp in March, and 


President Lincoln reviewed the whole Eleventh Corps about a 
month. later. 
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. Stofflet, A Soldier's Diary. 
. Major Frueauff had previously been detailed to the staff of the 


divisional commander as acting assistant inspector-general. In his 
place Captain Rice acted as major and held this position until 
after the battle. Then Frueauff returned to assume temporary 
command of the regiment in the absence of the severely wounded 
lieutenant-colonel and captured colonel. 


. Rice, Afield with the Eleventh Army Corps at Chancellorsville, 17. 
. Tbid., 23. 
. Ibid, 7. 


Ibid., 26. 


. Quoted in Kiefer, History of the One Hundred and Fifty-third 


Regiment, 249. 


. Rice, Afield with the Eleventh Army Corps at Chancellorsville, 38. 
. Jackson had been wounded by fire from his own men while press- 


ing the attack against Howard's corps after darkness had set in. 
A week later he died of pneumonia as a result of the wound. 


. Quoted in Kiefer, History of the One Hundred and Fifty-third 


Regiment, 193. 
Ibid., 194-5. 


. Ibid., 195-6. 

. Lbid., 206-7. 

. Ibid., 209. 

. Tbid., 209. 

. Ibid., 210. 

. Since then these woods have been cut down. A monument erected 


in honor of the 153rd Regiment stands on top of the knoll. 


. Simmers and Bachschmid, The Volunteer’s Manual, 29. 
. Ibid., 29-30. 
. Kiefer, History of the One Hundred and Fifty-third Regiment, 
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. Correspondence 153d Regiment, 20-37. 
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